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ISSUES IN COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALIA 


The compulsory arbitration system in 
the Commonwealth of Australia has just 
passed its 60th birthday. Over the 
years, this system for settling disputes 
has been, and despite criticism, still is, 
accepted as the best for Australia by 
employer, employee, and the Govern- 
ment. The basic principles of compul- 
sory arbitration have weathered many 
storms. At the same time, the system 
is considered to be a major factor in 
the maintenance of industrial peace, 
which is vital to Australia's sustained 
economic growth and a rising standard 
of living. 

There have, however, been some con- 
ceptual and structural changes in the 
system since its inception. Perhaps 
the most significant change has been 
in the method by which basic wage 
awards are made. The emphasis in 
these awards has been shifted from one 
of providing the worker with a "needs" 
basic wage to one of providing him with 
the highest amount the economy can af- 
ford. The major structural change has 
been the establishment, in place of the 
single Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, of (a) a Common- 
wealth Industrial Court to handle judi- 
cial matters, and (b) a Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commis- 
sion (CCAC) to perform conciliation and 
compulsory arbitration functions. 

Current criticisms of the system are 
centered around the objections of em- 
ployers tothe separate awards for basic 
wages and "margins," and the objec- 
tions of workers' organizations to the 
inclusion of penalty clauses in the 
CCAC awards which penalize workers 
for striking during the life of the award. 

Employers also feel that basic wages 
have been rising more rapidly than pro- 
ductivity (there are no official statistics 
on productivity trends). In addition, 
employers contend that the decrease in 
hours of work caused by increased an- 
nual and long service leave, higher 
wages, and increasing skilled labor 
shortages during a time of full employ- 
ment tend to provide employees with 
more than their fair share. 


Objections have been voiced by em- 
ployees to the decrease in real wages 
suffered from price rises, as em- 
ployers have passed increased labor 
cost on to the consumer. Employees, 
moreover, claim that the abandonment 
in 1953 of the automatic quarterly ad- 
justments to the basic wage is a major 
contributing cause of the lag of wages 
behind prices. Because of this lag, 
the unions have pressed for price 
controls to suppress _ inflationary 
tendencies. 

The Government has stated that it 
does not agree with the unions’ efforts 
to reinstate the quarterly automatic ad- 
justments to the basic wage, and has 
from time to time informed the CCAC 
that it would not look favorably on "ex- 
cessive" increases in the basic wage. 
The Government has preferred to at- 
tempt to maintain equilibrium through 
monetary and fiscal policies rather than 
through price controls. 


The Federal Law 


The Commonwealth Parliament was 
empowered by the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution of 1900 to enact 
laws concerning conciliation and arbi- 
tration. The Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act of 1904, as 
amended, provides the machinery for 
the prevention and settlement of any 
threatened, impending, or probable dis- 
pute concerning wages, hours, and 
working conditions, which extends be- 
yond the limits of any State. It is in- 
tended to avert prolonged industrial un- 
rest and to provide a framework where- 
by employers and employees, unable to 
settle their grievances amicably, can 
receive an impartial hearing and a just 
settlement of grievances. Jurisdiction 
under the act extends to interstate pri- 
vate establishments and State-owned in- 
dustries, to industries owned and op- 
erated by the Commonwealth, and to 
claims submitted to the CCAC under 
the Public Service Arbitration Act of 
1920, as amended. Control of disputes 
related to the Commonwealth Public 
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Service was transferred in 1920 from 
the old Commonwealth Court of Concili- 
ation and Arbitration to a Commonwealth 
Public Service Arbitrator. However, 
public service employees may submit a 
claim to the CCAC with the Arbitrator's 
permission or when he refuses to hear 
the claim. Public service employees 
may also appeal decisions of the Arbi- 
trator to the CCAC, 

The act requires registration of all 
associations of employees and employ- 
ers wishing to benefit from its pro- 
visions, and prescribes the require- 
ments for acceptable standing. 

The CCAC may enter a dispute on its 
own or by application of one of the 
parties. Only the CCAC in presidential 
session (i.e., with at least three presi- 
dential members nominated by the 
CCAC President) has the power to issue 
awards, orto certify agreements, con- 
cerning standard hours of work, basic 
wages, and long service leave. Dif- 
ferently constituted benches of one or 
more members of the CCAC hear cases 
relating, inter alia, to a particular in- 
dustry or claims for "margins" in- 
creases, Agreements made without 
CCAC aid must be certified by the CCAC 
to be legally binding. 

Other acts regulate industrial rela- 
tions in a particular industry or in the 
individual States, the Northern Terri- 
tory, and the Australian Capital Ter- 
ritory (Canberra). Awards or rulings 
under these laws must not conflict with 
Federal law or awards. However, State 
and Territorial legislation, as well as 
State awards, generally follows the pat- 
tern of the Federal act. 


Structural Changes. Originally a 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
enforced the provisions of the act of 
1904, An amendment in 1956, how- 
ever, provided for the establishment of 
(a) a Commonwealth Industrial Court to 
handle all judicial matters, suchas en- 
forcement or interpretation of awards, 
and (b) a Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission (CCAC), 
composed of no less than nine mem- 
bers, to handle the functions of con- 
ciliation and compulsory arbitration. 
This division of judicial and arbitral 
powers was the result of a previous 
requirement of the High Court. It is 
generally agreed that the system works 
better when the arbitrating body does 
not have the responsibility of enforcing 
the awards. The CCAC's aim of pro- 
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moting industrial peace by conciliation 
and arbitration is not to be hindered by 
the task of inflicting penalties. 

In addition to awards providing for 
basic wages, there are separate awards 
covering "'secondary'' wage payments, 
which include "margins" for skill and 
"loadings'' that are awarded for certain 
disabilities associated withthe perform- 
ance of work or to compensate for cir- 
cumstances peculiar to an occupation, 
industry, or region. The basic wage 
and the secondary wages, where pre- 
scribed, make up the "minimum" wage, 
which is the lowest rate an employer 
may pay an employee in a particular 
occupation or industry. 


Conceptual Changes. The concept of 
the basic wage has been changed from 
one of providing the employee with an 
amount sufficient for the basic needs 
of a family of five to one of providing 
him with the highest amount the econ- 
omy can sustain. In addition, the CCAC 
changed the criteria by which the basic 
wage is altered from an automatic 
quarterly adjustment based on the 
retail price index to (a) annual reviews 
based on the consumer price index 
and (b) a general examination, every 
3 or 4 years, of the employment 
situation, export and import statistics, 
and productivity advances, as well as 
an overall examination of the econ- 
omy's ability to pay. Automatic quar- 
terly adjustments to the basic wage, 
in direct ratio to variations in the re- 
tail price index for the preceding quar- 
ter, were introduced in 1921. The 
practice continued until September 1953, 
when the court granted the employers’ 
request to delete the clauses providing 
for the automatic quarterly adjustments 
of the basic wage from all Common- 
wealth awards. Although the unions 
have repeatedly applied to the CCAC 
for reinstatement of those clauses, 
prospects for favorable action are 
slight. The CCAC has refused on the 
grounds that as long as the basic wage 
provided is the highest the economy can 
sustain, the automatic adjustment based 
on the retail price index cannot be jus- 
tified, since price movements by them- 
selves have little or no relation to the 
capacity of the economy. 





Criticisms of the System 


Penalties for Strike Activities. The 
provisions of the act which currently 























appear to evoke the most controversy 
are those which provide penalties for 
noncompliance with an award and de- 
clares illegal and punishable by fines 
various activites, such as strikes or 
lockouts, during the effective period 
of an award. The Australian Council 
of Trade Unions (ACTU) has requested 
repeatedly that the Government repeal 
these provisions. The unions feel that 
some strikes should be allowed, and 
are opposed to the fines. A major in- 
in the number of strikes in 


crease 
Australia, however, is causing grave 
concern. As of August 31, 1964, 21 


trade unions had been penalized AL46,255 
(US$103, 611) and had paid legal fees of 
AL 9, 013 3s 11d (US$20,189.56) for con- 
tempt of orders issued under the penal 
provisions of the act. 

The employers' associations, including 
the Associated Chambers of Manufac- 
tures of Australia, the Australian Coun- 
cil of Employers' Federations, and the 
Australian Metal Industries Association, 
in their reply to the ACTU request of 
1964 for repeal of the act's penal pro- 
visions, pointed out that penalties for 
noncompliance with an award apply to 
employers as well as employees. If 
these provisions are repealed, employ- 
ers feel, the system of compulsory ar- 
bitration would be destroyed and indus- 
trial lawlessness would result. The 
employers state that no fines would be 
levied if the principles of compulsory 
arbitration were observed. 

The employers have appealed to the 
Government to enact legislation clearly 
defining strike policy, declaring strikes 
to be against the principles of compul- 
sory arbitration. They hope that the 
Government can be persuaded to (a) lead 
and strengthen public opinion, and 
(b) influence the CCAC, and other au- 
thorities, against the acceptance of 
strikes as a permissible means of set- 
tling industrial disputes. The employ- 
ers have also pointed out that Commu- 
nist dominated unions have been most 
militant about the penal clause issue. 


Basic Wages and Margins Awards. 
Wages under the act have been rising. 
Since 1953, there have been six basic 
wage rises amounting to 72 shillings (s) 

er week (US$7.96), including two 10s 

US$1.10) rises, one in 1956 and the 
other in 1957; a 5s (US$0.55) increase 
in 1958; a 15s (US$1.65) rise in 1959; 
12s (US$1.32) additional in 1961, and 
the 20s (US$2.24) increase in 1964, 





(See LDA, September 1964, pp. 14-15.) 
In 1961, the CCAC decided that the 
movements of the consumer price index 
each year should be reflected in the 
basic wage. It has become the custom 
for the metal trades unions to make a 
test case by applying to the CCAC. Fol- 
lowing issuance of the award tothe more 
than 200, 000 workers in industries cov- 
ered by these unions, the terms are ex- 
tended to other industries (with about 
1.5 million workers) covered by CCAC 
awards upon application by their unions 
to the CCAC. 

In 1953, the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, in its first 
general determination concerning wage 
margins, granted an award to the metal 
trades unions for a rise of 2'/2 times 
the amount of the margin as it stood 
in 1937. Whenever this calculation re- 
sulted in an amount less than that cur- 
rently received, the current amount 
remained in force. In 1959, the CCAC 
granted the metal trades industry a 
28-percent increasein existing margins. 
(The increase raised, for example, the 
margin for fitters from 75s to 96s ($8.25 
to $10.56). The CCAC noted in 1960 
that the existence of separate determi- 
nations of basic wages and the margins 
had received legislative approval (re- 
quiring differently constituted benches). 
At the same time, the CCAC also ruled 
that, as long as its decisions regarding 
margins awards to the metal trades 
unions were applied to other industries 
and the annual review of the basic wage 
continued, it would, when the economy 
was capable, grant an increase in both. 
In 1963, the CCAC awarded the metal 
trades unions another increase in mar- 
gins, this time of 10 percent. 


Hours and Leave Awards. Since 1948, 
almost all workers subject to awards of 
industrial tribunals, both Federal and 
State, have had a standard workweek of 
40 hours or less. According to a sur- 
vey by the International Labour Office 
(ILO) in Geneva, Australian hours of 
work are among the lowest in the world. 
The results of an ILO survey in 1963 
show that the annual hours of work for 
Australian workers range from 1, 864 to 
1,888, exclusive of the long service 
leave absences. 

The extension of annual leave provi- 
sions to employees covered by Federal 
awards has been introduced gradually, 
industry by industry, since 1945 when 
the original award granting 2 weeks of 
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annual leave was made. In 1963, acting 
on an application filed by the ACTU on 
behalf of the metal trades unions, the 
CCAC raised annual leave to 3 weeks. 
This increase in annual leave to metal 
trades workers was then extended to 
other industries. 

Until 1963, the CCAC refused to in- 
clude long service leave provisions in 
awards, since these were already in- 
cluded under State laws and the provi- 
sions were so similar (13 weeks after 
20 years' service). In 1963, New South 
Wales liberalizedits provisions for long 
service leave by, inter alia, reducing 
the number of years of service required 
from 20 to 15. In 1964, at the request 
of the employers, the CCAC awarded 
employees in the metal and printing 
trades 13 weeks of paid "long service 
leave'' after 15 years of continuous serv- 
ice with one employer. (See LDA, 
September 1964, pp. 12-14.) Although 
the ACTU advised its affiliates not to 
seek an award for long service leave 
because it felt the employees would ob- 
tainmore satisfactory long service leave 
provisions under State laws, several 
unions applied to the CCAC for 
this long service leave and were 
successful. 


"Total Wage Awards."' The 1964 
award by the CCAC also included a re- 
jection of a proposal by the employers 
that the CCAC combine its determina- 
tions of basic wages and margins into 
a single or "total wage award."' They 
feel that separate awards for basic 
wages and margins have a tendency to 
keep wages spiraling. They contend 
that increases in the basic wage de- 
stroy the relative percentage relation- 
ship between the margins and the basic 
wage, leading to new applications for 
increases in margins. The employers 
also contend that the basic wage is a 
myth, since the basic wage and the 
secondary wages together make up the 
lowest rate payable for an occupation 
or industry. The use of a total wage 
in awards, the employers assert, would 
allow the relationship of secondary 
wages to basic wages to be maintained 
without successive adjustments, usually 
upward, in margins. 

One of the major reasons why the em- 
ployers want to change the structure of 
wage awards is to control cost. They 
state that Australia is a high-cost pro- 
ducer, and that the present wage break- 
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down increases costs which might ad- 
versely affect exports. The employers 
maintain that, from August 1963 to No- 
vember 1964, increases in basic wages, 
margins, and paid annual and long- 
service leave provisions have increased 
their costs by about 10 percent. 

The ACTU, representing the metal 
trades unions, made application in 
March 1965 to the CCAC for a 9s to 
13s (US$0. 99 to US$1. 69) rise in basic 
wages to compensate for purchasing 
power losses reflected in the increases 
in the consumer price index, which rose 
by 3.4 percent in the last three quar- 
ters of 1964. The unions are relying 
on past opinions of 1961 and 1964, when 
the CCAC stated that preceding price 
movements should be reflected in the 
basic wage and laid the burden for proof 
against such rises on the employers. 

Employers in the metal trades indus- 
tries, with the backing of the National 
Employers' Policy Committee, also filed 
an application with the CCAC which (a) 
calls for the merger of the basic wage 
and margins into a total wage, or alter- 
natively, (b) provides for the mainte- 
nance of the basic wage and margins 
concepts, provided both are considered 
concurrently by the CCAC. Under the 
alternative proposal, the employers 
would restore the metal tradesmen's 
margin to the actual percentage of the 
basic wage as fixed by the 1963 margins 
decision. 

Present boom economic conditions 
have resulted in Government efforts to 
restrain inflationary pressures. It has 
informed the CCAC of its opposition to 
a basic wage increase at this time, a 
position in line with the recently an- 
nounced increase in the bank interest 
rate. Government programs to increase 
defense expenditures in light of uncer- 
tainties in the Far East, and to draft 
about 6,900 men annually into the armed 
services, will add to the problems con- 
fronting employers and employees, such 
as (a) recruiting necessary apprentices 
or increasing immigration to provide 
necessary skilled labor, and (b) the 
possibility of an increasing volume of 
imports which would endanger the bal- 
ance of payments situation, or the ad- 
verse effects of expanding domestic 
production in an economy already oper- 
ating almost at capacity production 
with full employment.—U.S. Embassy, 
Canberra; Australian Government and 
other publications. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia, the largest of the countries 
in the Balkan Peninsula in southeastern 
Europe, had at the beginning of 1965 a 
population of over 19 million and an 
area of 98, 766 square miles. 


Factors Affecting Labor 


Political. Officially called the Social- 
ist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, the 
country has been controlled since the 
end of World War II by the Communist 
Party, now called the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia (LCY), the only 
political party. Under the Constitution 
of 1963 legislative and executive pow- 
ers are vested in the Federal People's 
Assembly, whose executive organ is the 
Federal Executive Council. President 
Josip Broz Tito has been head of the 
party since 1937 and head of the state 
since World War II. 


Economic. Yugoslavia's economy is 
largely socialized and planned. All nat- 
ural resources (except agricultural 
small holdings of 25 acres or less), 
industries, banking, insurance, and 
large trade establishments, are na- 
tionalized with the exception of some 
private nonagricultural enterprises, in 
the form of small shops. About 85 
percent of the agricultural land is op- 
erated privately. The socialized sector 
accounts for over 70 percent of the na- 
tional income. The main industries are 
metal products, textiles, woodworking, 
food processing, and coal mining. In 
the past decade, there has been a con- 
siderable decentralization of govern- 
ment controls of wages, prices, and 
production quotas. The government is 
attempting to let the market to some 
degree determine prices and the flow 
of economic goods. The gross national 
product for 1963 has been estimated at 
$6.5 billion, or about $342 per capita. 


Social, Most of the population (nearly 
90 percent) is of five Slavic ethnic 
roups, made up primarily of the Serbs 
42.1 percent in 1961), Croats (23.1 
percent), Slovenes (8.6 percent), Mace- 
donians (5.6 percent), and Montenegrins 


(2.8 percent). In addition, there are 
17 national minorities, the largest being 
Albanian (4.9 percent), Hungarian (2.7 
percent), and Turkish (1.0 percent). 
There are three principal religions: The 
Serbian Orthodox in 1953 had 41 per- 
cent of the population; the Roman Cath- 
olic, 32 percent; and the Moslem, 12 
percent. In 1961, 79 percent of the 
population 10 years of age and over 
were literate, and 26 percent of the 
labor force had less than 4 years of 
schooling. 


Manpower and Employment 


Employment and Unemployment. The 
March 1961 census showed a labor 
force of 8,354,000, or about 45 per- 
cent of the population. The majority— 
57 percent—were employed in agricul- 
ture; 21 percent, in manufacturing and 
mining; 5.9 percent, in the professions 
and arts; 4.1 percent, in services; 3.5 
percent, in finance and office; 2.7 per- 
cent, in transportation; 2.7 percent, in 
trade; 1.6 percent, in the armed serv- 
ices; and 1.5 percent, in other activ- 
ities. Largely because of the private 
nature of agricultural operations in 
Yugoslavia, about 55 to 60 percent of 
the Yugoslav labor force are in the pri- 
vate sector. 

The 1961 census showed 3.5 million 
wage and salary earners, most of them 
in the socialized sector. (There were 
only 31,000 private employers, pri- 
marily craftsmen, who are permitted 
to hire up to 5 persons each.) Un- 
employment is an increasingly serious 
problem in Yugoslavia, caused chiefly 
by the heavy influx into industrial areas 
of peasants from the countryside, where 
underemployment is so extensive that 
about one-fourth of those engaged in 
agriculture could be released for other 
work; underemployment in industrial 
enterprises is estimated at about 10 
percent. In the first 5 months of 1964, 
a monthly average of 247,000 unem- 
ployed persons and others wishing to 
change jobs (about 80 percent of them 
unskilled) were registered as seeking 
jobs. 





Productivity, Skills, and Training. 
The government is attempting to rem- 
edy the shortage ofskilled labor by pro- 
moting educational and training pro- 
grams; reportedly, about 800,000 em- 
ployed persons have been taking courses 
annually. In 1962, 40,617 persons 
passed examinations qualifying them as 
skilled workers, and 10,978 passed ex- 
aminations qualifying them as highly 
skilled. The rapidly rising level of la- 
bor productivity in industry (at the an- 
nual rate of approximately 10 percent 
during 1963 and 1964) is still consider- 
ably below that in the economically de- 
veloped European countries, primarily 
because of the proportionately large 
number of unskilled workers, who, as 
a rule, maintain strong ties with the 
land, and work only temporarily in fac- 
tories to improve their financial situa- 
tion in the village. In early 1965, about 
100, 000 unskilled workers were tempo- 
rary emigrants in Western Europe, es- 
pecially West Germany, Austria, the 
Netherlands, and France. 





Labor Standards 


Labor Legislation. The December 10, 
1957, Law on Labor Relations, known 
as the Labor Code, and the Federal 
Constitution of April 7, 1963, consti- 
tute the basic labor legislation. The 
Constitution guarantees every worker 
the right to work, the right to choose 
his occupation, and the right to partici- 
pate in management; it provides for vo- 
cational training, unemployment com- 
pensation, the protection of health at 
work, vacations, and social insurance 
benefits. The Labor Code contains the 
provisions of the 1950 law establishing 
workers! councils, and regulates wages, 
hours of work, periods of rest and 
leave, the protection of women and 
young workers, labor discipline, and 
the hiring and firing of workers. A 
worker may not be transferred to an- 
other job or place without his consent. 





Administration and Practice. The 
Secretariat for Labor of the Federal 
Executive Council is the supreme exec- 
utive labor authority and supervises the 
wage system, vocational training, the 
labor inspectorates, the labor ex- 
changes, and the social security sys- 
tem. Each of the six constituent re- 
publics has its own Secretariat for 
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Labor, which checks on the labor func- 
tions of district and municipal author- 
ities. On the plant level, the work- 
ers' council is responsible for check- 
ing on the enforcement of labor 
legislation. 

The degree of enforcement of labor 
legislation appears to vary from plant 
to plant, being at its lowest in the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped southern part 
of the country. Aggrieved workers may 
take their cases to the civil courts for 
a final decision. 


Wages, Hours, Prices, and 


Level of Living 


The Labor Code prescribes an 8-hour 
workday and a 48-hour workweek for 
most workers. Some office workers 
work a maximum of 42 hours per week. 
The 42-hour maximum workweek guar- 
anteed for all workers by the Constitu- 
tion of 1963 is slowly being put into 
effect. Overtime, with time-and-a-half 
pay, is limited to 4 hours a day, 
8 hours a week. After 11 months of 


continuous employment, a worker is en- 
titled to paid annual leave of 12 to 


30 workdays, depending on years of 
service. Workers' real earnings are 
below the European average, but have 
been rising steadily. Wage scales on 
the enterprise level vary from industry 
to industry, as they are usually estab- 
lished by the managing board of an 
enterprise, subject to government ap- 
proval. Average monthly earnings (in- 
cluding premiums) of all employed 
workers in May 1964 were 32,000 dinars 
(US$42.67); earnings were highest in 
the republic of Slovenia and lowest in 
Macedonia. The largest supplement is 
the family allowance, which ranges from 
3,840 dinars (US$5.12) a month for 
one child to 15,920 dinars (US$21. 23) 
for five children. Other supplements 
are free medical care, disability pen- 
sions, and scholarships to workers. 
The government establishes ''ceiling 
prices" for a few basic commodities 
and services and controls indirectly the 
prices of a wide range of additional 
commodities. Retail prices are high 
in relation to earnings, by U.S. stand- 
ards; for example, the average worker 
has to work about a week to buy a pair 
of men's ordinary dress leather shoes. 
The government claims that consider- 
able improvement in living conditions 
has taken place. For example, be- 
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tween 1939 and 1963 per capita con- 
sumption of textiles increased by 50 
percent; of meat, by 15 percent; of 
sugar, by 250 percent; of footwear, 
more than 300 percent; and of elec- 
tricity, more than 2,200 percent. How- 
ever, as a result of a rapid industrial- 
ization program in the postwar period, 
the industrial labor force (drawing on 
the rural population) has increased much 
faster than the total supply of consumer 
goods, services, and housing. In ad- 
dition to relatively high prices of basic 
consumer goods, the housing situation 
is so critical in the growing industrial 
areas that many workers must com- 
mute long distances from their villages. 


Labor Organizations 


Yugoslav trade unions are practically 
organs of the government; their pri- 
mary task is to promote production 
through educational, advisory, and 
watchdog activities. Strikes are not 
prohibited by law, but as a matter of 
practice, unions do not have the right 
to strike nor to bargain for higher 
wages, shorter hours, or fringe bene- 
fits. The trade unions have encouraged 
the establishment by several local gov- 
ernments (communes) of workers' uni- 
versities to train workers for respon- 
sible positions, including participation 
in workers' management bodies. 

There are six national trade unions, 
united in the Confederation of Trade 
Unions of Yugoslavia (CTUY), with a 
membership at the beginning of 1964 
of some 3 million, or about 87 percent 
of the wage and salary earners. The 
CTUY has had no international affilia- 
tion since 1950, when it was expelled 
from the Communist-controlled World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

Workers' councils (at least one for 
each enterprise) were created in 1950 
with the apparent authority to decide 
major questions relating to production 
and to the distribution of the income of 
the enterprise. Each council (from 
15 to 120 members) elects annually a 
management board of 3 to 11 workers 
from among its members. The board 


collaborates with a government- 
appointed director in the management 
of the enterprise or establishment. The 
Constitution appears to give the work- 
ers' council the right to final decision 
in the selection of the enterprise 
director. 


Employer Organizations 


There is no national organization of 
employers or enterprise managers; 
however, enterprises with common 
problems may form associations. On 
the Federal and republic levels there 
are economic chambers which include 
individual chambers dealing with foreign 
trade, industry, agriculture, and all 
other basic economic activities. The 
chambers, whose officials:are for the 
most part drawn from member enter- 
prises, serve in many ways as an in- 
termediary between the enterprises 
and the state. They deal with broad 
policy matters of concern to the enter- 
prises, including financing, marketing, 
vocational training, working conditions, 
and wages. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Collective bargaining®does not exist 
in Yugoslavia. In the socialized enter- 
prise, the workers' council and the 
managing board usually resolve labor- 
management problems. Disputes over 
pay, working conditions, and discipli- 
nary penalties which are not satisfac- 
torily resolved may be appealed to an 
arbitration board set up by the local 
government authority; appeals may also 
be made to the public court. In the 
private sector, modelagreements called 
"collective contracts'' are worked out 
by the appropriate trade union and eco- 
nomic chamber and submitted to local 
government authorities for approval; the 
system of settling grievances is similar 
to that for the socialized enterprise. 
Despite the fact that strikes are in ef- 
fect prohibited, a considerable number 
of brief limited wildcat strikes have 
occurred, mostly with a demand for 
higher wages. 
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INDEXES OF CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN 12 COUNTRIES, 1958-64 


The table and charts shown on the fol- 
lowing pages show wholesale price in- 
dexes and consumer price indexes for 
the United States and 11 other indus- 
trially advanced countries between 1958 
and 1964. The indexes are those com- 
piled and published by the individual 
countries, except that they have been 
converted to a uniform base _ year 
(1958-100) by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

United States wholesale and consumer 
prices have shown less inflation since 
1958 than prices in any of the other 
11 countries. The wholesale price in- 
dex, in fact, has remained virtually un- 
changed over the 7 years. The limited 
rise in U.S. consumer prices has been 
matched only by Canada; the other 
10 countries all show greater consumer 


price increases. 
As in. the United States, the pattern 


in many countries has been for con- 


sumer prices to rise in relation to 
wholesale prices. This pattern has var- 


ied in magnitude, with the gap espe- 
cially marked in Japan, and also in 
Denmark, Italy, and the Netherlands. 
The generally stable prices of basic 
imports have helped those countries 
keep their wholesale price levels with- 
in bounds, while consumer prices of 
goods and especially of services have 
been rising with increases in demand. 

Since 1960 or 1961, the rate of in- 
crease in consumer prices has accel- 
erated in most of the countries. Par- 
ticularly sharp changes have occurred 
in France, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Italy, and Japan. Over the past year, 
from December 1963 to December 1964, 
consumer prices rose about 6 percent 
in Italy and 5 percent in Japan, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, 
compared with a l-percent rise in the 
United States. 

The methods of index construction 
differ somewhat from country to coun- 
try, but the indicated trends are con- 
sidered fairly reliable. 





Indexes of Consumer and Wholesale Prices in 12 Countries, 1958-1964 
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WESTERN 


EUROPE 








DENMARK 


Major National Contract Concluded 
Without Government Aid. For the first 
time in many years, the Danish Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (LO) and the 
Danish Employers! Association (DEA) 
concluded a nationwide agreement with- 
out direct Government intervention. 
The LO and the DEA signed a 2-year 
master agreement on January 11, 1965, 
7 weeks before the expiration date of 
the old contract, The early settlement 
reflected a determined effort on both 
sides to prevent a repetition of events 
in 1963, when, after negotiations be- 
came deadlocked, the Government im- 
posed a settlement by special legisla- 
tion (LDA, September 1963, pp. 7-9). 

The basic agreement, effective 
March 1, 1965, covers some 400,000 
employees of DEA employer members 
and sets the wage and hour pattern for 
800,000 to 1 million additional work- 
ers, about half of whom are unorga- 
nized. By the first week in Febru- 
ary, about 500 of 900 secondary con- 
tracts, covering special trade sector 
provisions, had been signed, includ- 
ing those involving the major unions. 

Under the main terms of the agree- 
ment, wages were to be increased by 
5 to 6 percent over the 2-year period, 
at a total estimated cost to employers 
of at least $40 million, and the work- 
week was to be cut back from 45 to 
44 hours, beginning March 1, 1966. 

The wage increases under the new 
contract are within the policy guide- 
lines recommended earlier by the 
Danish Economic Advisory Board on 
the basis of anticipated productivity in- 
creases, the objective being to maintain 
both full employment and price stabil- 
ity. However, moderate wage escala- 
tion due to consumer price index rises 
and wage drift for skilled workers are 
expected to continue. 

Increases in pay were higher for the 
lowest paid workers. In effect, the 
contract provided for a negotiated min- 
imum wage, either in the form of hourly 
or weekly wages. Women were granted 
special allowances to narrow further the 
gap between male and female pay for 
equal work. 
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Scheduling of the shorter workweek 
is left to each employer, but any re- 
duction must be at least 1 hour and not 
portions of it; it is expected that the 
reduction may be scheduled so as to 
result in 10 to 12 free Saturdays over 
the year for some workers. Second- 
and third-shift work will be reduced to 
42 hours a week in 1966, with full pay 
for 44 hours. 

The LO is hopeful that the 1l-hour 
workweek reduction will be a first 
step toward achieving its goal ofa 40- 
hour week by 1970, paralleling similar 
efforts in Norway and Sweden. The 
contract contains no provision for fur- 
ther cutbacks inthe workweek, but labor 
and management agreed on the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to investigate 
the matter further and report back with- 
in a year.—U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 





GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


West Germany Seeks to Forestall Sci- 
entific and Technical Manpower Difficul- 
ties. In January 1965, the Federal 
Ministry for Scientific Research re- 
quested that the national Parliament 
make increases in Federal expenditures 
for science and research. As the re- 
sult of a survey of the status of German 
scientific development, the Ministry 
proposed that expenditures for science 
and research be increased from the 
present 1.9 percent of gross national 
product to at least 3 percent in 1970. 
The conclusions of this survey are re- 
garded by Government officials con- 
cerned as a program for action rather 
than merely recommendations. 

The request for increased appropria- 
tions reflects widely held opinions that 
an "educational emergency" exists in 
West Germany. According to a 1963 
survey by the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) of "Resources of Scientific and 
Technical Personnelin theOECD Area,"' 
the number of high school graduates in 
West Germany is expected to be 4 per- 
cent higher in 1970 than it was in 1959. 
In France and the United Kingdom— 
two countries having populations of 
roughly comparable size—the corre- 
sponding increases are estimated at 
154 and 86 percent, respectively. 



































University enrollment of science and 
engineering students also appears to be 
relatively unfavorable for West Ger- 
many. In 1959, the percentage of such 
students to total enrollment was 43 in 
the United Kingdom, 33 in France, and 
35 in West Germany; the projected per- 
centages for 1970 are 52 in the United 
Kingdom, 49 in France, and only 34 in 
West Germany. The decline in the pro- 
portion of science students, if it con- 
tinues on the estimated scale, will se- 
riously threaten West Germany's scien- 
tific and technical manpower develop- 
ment, according to official findings. 
West German and foreign experts have 
traced the origin of the decline to the 
great shortage of teachers at the lower 
levels of education, especially of sci- 
ence teachers in the high schools. They 


have predicted a further worsening of 
the shortage, which, for mathematics 
and science teachers, amounted to 
14 percent of full complement in 1962— 
63 and has been projected to be 29 per- 
cent in 1970-71. 

The German Federal Government is 
financially involved in science through 
five promotion programs which, in ad- 
dition to nuclear, space, and defense 
research, include extension and con- 
struction of universities and support of 
science students. The extension and 
construction of universities represents 
one of the main costs for the Federal 
Government and the governments of the 
German Lander (roughly comparable 
politically to States in the United 
States), which are primarily responsibie 
for education.—U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 








UNION OF SOVIET 


SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 








U.S.S.R. 


Consumers To Have Voice in Goods- 
Production Decisions. The Soviet Union 
has directed some 400 of its clothing 
and footwear firms to base their pro- 
duction on consumer demand. This is 
a major step in implementing a new 
consumer goods production-marketing 
policy of giving consumers a deciding 
voice in what goods are to be produced, 

The Council of the National Economy, 
a Government agency charged with the 
administration of all Soviet industry, 
issued the order in mid-January 1965. 
The order directed the firms, which 
produce about 25 percent of the coun- 
try's clothing and footwear, to sign 
sales-purchase contracts with retail 
trade organizations or stores which are 
aware of the actual needs of consumers, 
Previously, production was planned 
centrally without regard to needs as 
expressed by consumer purchasers, 

The new plan had been tried experi- 
mentally by two garment firms in Gorki, 
which converted to the system of pro- 
ducing clothing ordered bytrading orga- 
nizations. The firms were authorized to 
adjust their prices to costs (including in- 
centives and bonuses) based on contracts 
with textile plants and clothing stores. 

The ministries of the constituent re- 
publics were directed to prepare during 
January a list of wholesale and retail 








trade organizations and of large spe- 
cialized stores which would sign con- 
tracts directly with the clothing and 
footwear manufacturing firms. Textile 
and leather plants were directed to ad- 
just their production, beginning April 1, 
1965, to the orders for consumer goods 
in these contracts. On July 1, 1965, 
clothing and footwear factories are to be- 
gin production based on orders from re- 
tail trade organizations. Factory man- 
agers were also authorized to make an- 
nual, quarterly, and monthly plans for 
volume of production, wage costs, num- 
ber of workers, and other factors. 

In recent years, there has been much 
criticism in the Soviet press about ac- 
cumulation in stores and warehouses of 
hard-to-sell consumer goods produced 
by firms more interested in meeting 
production plans than the specific needs 
of consumers for variety and style. 
The chairman of the State Committee 
for Trade—which is responsible for the 
distribution of consumer goods in the 
U.S.S. R.—in a speech before the Su- 
preme Soviet on July 15, 1964, called 
for the creation of a National Institute 
on the Market Situation. The institute 
would have affiliates throughout the 
country to study scientifically the tastes 
and demands of consumers, so as to 
meet their needs. The new contract 
system is intended to be a step in this 
direction.—Soviet Newspapers. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON PAKISTAN 


Explanatory Note 


The principal administrative agencies 
of Pakistan dealing with labor matters 
are the Labor Directorates in the two 
Provinces of East and West Pakistan. 
These Directorates administer labor 
laws, conciliate labor-management dis- 
putes, and compile labor and manpower 
statistics within their respective 
spheres. The Central Government deals 
with such matters only in a national 
emergency, if uniformity between the 
two Provinces is required, or in cases 
in which the Provincial Governments 
themselves desire that the Central Gov- 
ernment take action. 

By agreement, most of the labor data 
are published by the Central Govern- 
ment, although some data are also pub- 
lished by the Provincial Governments at 
Lahore (West Pakistan) and Dacca (East 
Pakistan). The major publications by 
the Central Government are the Pakistan 
Labour Gazette, published quarterly by 
the Ministry of Health, Labor, and So- 
cial Welfare; the Statistical Bulletin 
(monthly); the Statistical Pocket Book of 
Pakistan; and the Pakistan Statistical 
Yearbook. 














Manpower Statistics. The primary 
sources for Pakistani manpower statis- 
tics are the population censuses of 1951 
and 1961. The Office of the Census 
Commission has published summary sta- 
tistics for 1961, detailed statistics on 
the agricultural labor force, and com- 
parative tables for 1961 and 1951. The 
International Labour Office, inits Year- 
book of Labour Statistics, 1964 (Geneva), 
has published preliminary 1961 figures 
by industry, occupation, and class of 
worker. (See tables 1-4.) 

The 1961 census was carried out in 
the month of January, the 1951 census 
in February. The 1961 census total 
population count was 93,721,000 (ex- 
cluding Jammu and Kashmir, and 
111,000 non-Pakistanis), compared with 
75,672,000 in 1951 (adjusted to include 
an estimated 13,000 persons in Gwadur, 
which became part of Pakistan in 1958, 
and an estimated 24,000 persons in 
Frontier Regions who were not included 
in the 1951 published figures). Demo- 
graphic studies undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment's Planning Commission and 
the Institute of Development Economics 








estimated that the census count of 1961 
is still too low by 6 to 8 million per- 
sons, the majority of whom are women. 
The 1951 total was probably also under- 
stated. The population and labor force 
figures in tables 1-4 exclude the fron- 
tier population of West Pakistan, num- 
bering 3,438,000 in 1961 and 2,642,000 
in 1951; the 1951 figures also exclude 
the estimated 13,000 population of 
Gwadur. 

Pakistan's labor force figures exclude 
members of the Armed Forces. Fig- 
ures for 1951 and 1961 are not entirely 
comparable, largely because of two ma- 
jor differences: (a) The fuller enumer- 
ation of unpaid family workers in 1961, 
resulting froma change in census meth- 
ods; and (b) the reduction in the age 
limitation of persons in the labor force 
from 12 years of age in the 1951 cen- 
sus to 10 years of age in the 1961 
census. 

In the 1951 census, data on the em- 
ployment status of the population were 
obtained primarily from answers to the 
following question, ''Are you usually 
self-supporting or partly self-supporting 
or are you seeking work?" Since being 
in the labor force depended on the per- 
son's interpretation of the concept ''part- 
ly self-supporting,'' many unpaid fam- 
ily workers answered ''No' and thus 
were excluded from the labor force. 
Persons answering ''Yes'' were asked 
their usual occupation and their occu- 
pation in January 1951. Those whose 
usual occupation was ''cultivator''—de- 
fined as a person who tills the soil 
himself or who employs others to do 
so under his direct supervision—or 
who were mainly engaged in an agri- 
cultural occupation in January were 
classified in agriculture. Persons in 
the nonagricultural segment consist of 
those who worked primarily in a non- 
agricultural job in January 1951 and 
whose usual occupation is not that of 
cultivator. 

Persons who claimed to be unemployed 
throughout the month of January 1951 
and looking for work were counted as 
unemployed and classified according to 
the type of work they were seeking. 
As noted by the Census Commissioner, 
the figures derived for the number of 
unemployed persons are far too low and 
do not represent reality since (1) per- 
sons had to be unemployed the entire 
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month and (2) cultivators generally do 
not consider themselves unemployed. 








Note on Unemployment and 
Underemployment 
Typically, in developing nations, 
and to a lesser extent in developed 











nations, the level of unemployment 
is an incomplete indicator of a coun- 
try's ability to provide employment 
opportunities since, even though the 
level of unemployment may be low, 
a large number of employed persons 
may be underemployed. Many self- 
employed and unpaid family workers, 
who account for a very high propor- 
tion of the labor forces of most de- 
veloping nations, may be underem- 
ployed. However, they seldom con- 
sider themselves unemployed or ac- 
tively seek work even when they have 
little or no work to do. Unfortu- 
nately, underemployment is not 
nearly as susceptible to statistical 
measurement as unemployment, nor 
is it easy to define. 














Thus, in 1951 cultivators and persons 
who worked at all or sought work in 
January were classified as in the labor 
force. Self-supporting persons other 
than cultivators who were not employed 
or seeking work in January were clas- 
sified as not in the labor force. With 
the exception of cultivators, members 
of the labor force were classified by 
industry and occupation according to 
their primary job(or job sought) in Jan- 
uary, and by class of worker. Culti- 
vators were classified according to 
whether they owned the land they tilled, 
rented the land, or were landless and 
worked as laborers for other persons. 
Some cultivators who owned or rented 
land they worked also worked as agri- 


cultural laborers for others. In table 3, 
cultivators who worked land they owned 


or rented have been classified as self- 
employed, although an unknown number 
of these cultivators were probably un- 
paid family workers, and landless cul- 
tivators have been classified as wage 


and salary workers. 
In the 1961 census, employment status 


was determined from answers to the 


question "Are you working for profit or 
to earn wages or salary or do you help 


any member of your family on the farm, 
etc. ?" If the answer was "No," the 


enumerator asked if the person was 





looking for work. For nonagricultural 
workers, the questions had reference to 
the week prior to the enumerator's 
visit; for agricultural workers, no spe- 
cific period of reference was provided. 
As in the 1951 census, cultivators were 
classified according to whether they 
owned the land they worked, rented 
land, or were landless. In addition, 
however, a separate category was es- 
tablished for unpaid family workers and, 
in East Pakistan, another category for 
sharecroppers. In tables 3 and 4, 
therefore, unpaid family workers in 
agriculture are shown separately in 
1961. Sharecroppers were classified 
as self-employed. Employed and un- 
employed nonagricultural workers were 
classified by industry, occupation, and 
class of worker as in 1951, with the 
exception of unemployed new entrants 
into the labor force, classified as 
"unknown, " 

Using the 1961 census questionnaire, 
a count of 503,000 nonagricultural un- 
paid family workers was obtained, as 
compared with only 96,000 in 1951, plus 
the 6,880,000 unpaid family workers in 
agriculture. However, even the much 
larger 1961 total undoubtedly under- 
states the number of persons, particu- 
larly of women in agriculture, who 
contribute some time to household en- 
terprises. The 1961 census did not set 
any minimum number of hours of work 
for classifying unpaid family workers 
as employed, but women and children 
(10 years of age and over) who, in ad- 
dition to performing normal household 


duties, helped their families in such 
jobs as care of Cattle, making milk 
products for household use or sale, 
rain husking, and the making of gur 
(clarified butter) on a small scale within 
the household, etc. , were not supposed 
to be classified as employed. 

In developing nations, a large number 
of persons work on family farms or in 
other forms of self-employment, and 
most family members’ contribute at 
least some time to such enterprises, 
ranging from doing a few chores to full- 
time work. How such unpaid family 
workers are counted in classifying per- 
sons as either in or out of the labor 
force affects substantially the recorded 
level of employment, 

In addition to the censuses, Pakistan 
has obtained labor force information 
from two manpower surveys. The re- 
sults of these surveys were published 
by the Ministry of Labor, Department 





















of Manpower and Employment, in Report 
of the ILO on Manpower Survey in Pak- 
istan, November 21, 1954 to April 17, 
1956 (Karachi, 1958), and Report on 
1959 Manpower Survey in Pakistan, 
Carried Out Under Labour Market In- 
formation Programme (Karachi, 1962). 
Some labor force projections were pub- 
lished in ''Labour Force and Employment 
in Pakistan, 1961-86; A Preliminary 
Analysis," by Swadesh R. Bose, The 
Pakistan Development Review, Autumn 
1963. Employment office statistics on 
registered job applicants and job vacan- 























cies are published in the Statistical 


Bulletin. The job registrant series in- 
cludes employed persons seeking better 
jobs as well as unemployed jobseekers. 


Hours of Work. Statistics on hours 
of work in Pakistan are not collected. 
In general, however, scheduled hours of 
work apparently conform to statutory 
provisions set forth in the Factories Act 
of 1934, covering establishments en- 
gaged in manufacturing or processing 
using power equipment and employing 
a minimum of 20 workers. With two 
exceptions, working hours for adults 
are restricted to 9 per day and 48 per 
week. In factories of continuous oper- 
ation, the workweek may be 56 hours, 
and in seasonal industries (those oper- 
ating 180 days or less during the year), 
the daily maximum is 10 hours and the 
weekly 50 hours. Limitation of over- 
time is prescribed by Provincial legis- 
lation and varies according to area and 
category of worker; when worked, it is 
to be paid for at twice the regular rate 


of pay. 





Wages. Average rates of daily wages 
are published monthly for East Pakistan 
for skilled and unskilled workers in 
selected industry categories. The rates 
include base pay and dearness (cost-of- 
living) allowance. Excluded from the 
wage statistics are annual bonuses, 
which are customarily paid to all per- 
manent workers, and the following 
fringe benefits which are usually pro- 
vided: Incentive bonuses, transporta- 
tion allowances (when the distance be- 
tween home and work exceeds a certain 
distance), medical services, and hous- 
ing facilities. Great disparities exist 
between the benefits that accrue to em- 
ployees according to industry, area, 


and employer. 


No comparable statistics are published 
for West Pakistan. However, unskilled 
and semiskilled workers in West Paki- 
stan receive wages which are generally 
10 to 20 percent higher than those paid 
to workers in East Pakistan.! 


Consumer Prices. The Central Sta- 
tistical Office prepares an index of con- 
sumer prices for industrial workers in 
four cities of Pakistan and an index for 
clerical workers in Karachi in govern- 
ment and quasi-government departments 
and in commercial establishments. 

The commodity weights and selected 
items used in the consumer price index 
for individual workers were derived 
from a family expenditure survey con- 
ducted during a 12-month period in 
1943-44. The survey covered the fam- 
ilies of a sample of industrial workers 
in the income group of 30-100 rupees 
per month, selected at random from 
the payrolls of industrial establishments 
in Karachi. 

The index for clerical employees is 
based on a survey of expenditures from 
January 20, 1956, to January 19, 1957, of 
families of clerical workers (i.e., clerks, 
stenographers, accountants, etc.) em- 
ployed substantially in government and 
quasi-government departments and com- 
mercial establishments and receiving a 
basic monthly wage from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 500 (1 rupee = US$0.21). The aver- 
age family size was 6.0 persons for the 
145 government employees surveyed and 
5.7 persons for the 105 families of com- 
mercial employees. Average monthly 
expenditures for each type family were 
greater than average monthly income. 
Government employees had an average 
monthly income of Rs. 202.40 and aver- 
age monthly expenditures of Rs. 280.08. 
The corresponding averages for the 
families of commercial employees were 
Rs. 292.88 and Rs. 332. 36. 

A total of 174 individual goods and 
services are priced each week for the 
consumer price index. The items in- 
clude 49 food items, 53 clothing and 
footwear items, 6 items of housing and 
household operations, and 66 miscella- 
neous items. The items selected for 
pricing are those which are relatively 
important in family spending and repre- 
sentative of price trends of groups of 
related items. 








1 See Labor Law and Practice in Pak- 
istan (Bureau of Labor Statistics Re- 


port 271), p. 51. 
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Table 1. Pakistan. 


. 


Employment Status of the Population, 
by Province and Sex, 1961! 


(Numbers in thousands) 





Population 10 years of age and over 





Total 


popu- 
lation 


Province and sex 


Percent 
of total 
popu- 
lation 


Civilian labor force 
Not in 
civilian 
labor 
force 





Percent 
of popu- 
lation 
aged 10 
and over 


Em- 
ployed 








90, 283 
47,517 
42, 766 


50, 840 
26, 349 
24, 491 


39, 442 
21, 168 
18, 274 


58, 560 
31,312 
27, 247 


32, 047 
16, 900 
15, 146 


26, 513 
14, 412 
12, 101 


Pakistan 
Males 
Females 





East Pakistan 
Males 
Females ------------ om 





West Pakistan 
Males 
Females ---------------| 














NEN DRO TOO 


28, 354 
4, 869 
23, 485 


14, 604 
2, 098 
12, 506 


13, 750 
2,771 
10,979 


30, 206 
26, 443 
3, 762 


17, 443 
14, 802 
2, 640 


12, 763 
11, 641 
1,122 


29,900 
26, 145 
3, 754 


17, 358 
14, 719 
2, 639 


12, 541 
11, 426 
1,115 


Wor BOL ON -~) 




















1 Excludes Jammu and Kashmir, non- 
Pakistanis, and the estimated population of 
Tribal Areas and States in the frontier re- 
gions in West Pakistan. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of indi- 
vidual items may not equal totals. 


Table 2. 


Source: Population Census of 1961: Eco- 





nomic Characteristics (Karachi, Office of the 


1963), Census Bul- 


Census Commissioner, 
letin No. 5, pp. II-V. 


Pakistan. Civilian Labor Force in Agriculture and in Nonagricultural 
Occupations, by Province, 1951 and 1961! 





Population 
(thousands) 


Civilian labor force 12 years and over? 





Province and year 10 years 


Total and over 


Total 
(thou- 
sands) 


Nonagricultural 


Agriculture ‘ 
occupations 





Number | Percent 
(thou- of labor 
sands) force 


Percent 
of labor 
force 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 





1951 


Pakistan ----------------- 
East Pakistan ------ 
West Pakistan 


1961 


Pakistan ———.....-.-=..—= 
East Pakistan ------ 
West Pakistan-—--- 


72,993 
41,932 
31,061 


52, 289 
29, 377 
22, 712 


90, 283 
50, 840 
39,442 


58, 560 
32, 047 
26, 513 











75.5 
83.2 
65.1 


16, 903 
10, 715 
6, 187 


5,490 
2,171 
3, 319 


26.1 
15.0 
41.0 


73.9 
85.0 
59.0 


21, 746 
14, 336 
7,410 


7, 667 
2, 522 
5, 145 

















1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

Data for 1951 and 1961 are not entirely 
comparable, largely because ofthe fuller enu- 
meration of unpaid family workers in 1951. 
(See explanatory note.) Civilian labor force 
data for 1961 have been adjusted to exclude 
793,234 persons aged 10 and 11 years (584,564 
in East Pakistan and 208,670in West Pakistan), 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of indi- 
vidual items may not equal totals. 


Source: Population Census of 1961: Age, 


Sex and Martial Status and Economic Charac- 


teristics (Karachi, Office of the Census Com- 


missioner, 1963), respectively, Census Bul- 
letins No. 3, p. XI, and No. 5, pp. VI-VII. 
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Table 3. Pakistan. Civilian Labor Force, b 
and Industry, 1951 and 1961 


Y Class of Worker 





Seciee 


Number 

























































































Percent 
Class of worker? and industry (thousands) _ 
1951 1961 3 1951 1961 3 
Civilian labor force 22, 393 30, 206 100.0 100.0 
Self-employed workers 18, 340 15, 858 81.9 52.5 
Wage and salary workers 3, 562 6,101 15.9 20.2 
Unpaid family workers 96 7, 383 .4 24.4 
Unknown * 394 864 1.8 2.9 
Agriculture ad 16, 903 22, 442 100.0 100.0 
Self-employed workers 14, 859 11, 788 87.9 34:5 
Wage and salary workers 1,650 3,127 9.8 13.9 
Unpaid family workers * par 6, 880 wa 30.7 
Unknown 394 646 2.3 2.9 
Nonagricultural industries ° 5, 490 7, 764 100. 0 100.0 
Self-employed workers 3, 481 4, 069 63.4 52.4 
Wage and salary workers 1,913 2,974 34.8 38. 3 
Unpaid family workers * 96 503 ee 6.5 
Unknown’ “- 218 -- 2.8 
Civilian nonagricultural labor force, 
excluding unpaid family workers * —----- 5, 394 7, 261 100. 0 100. 0 
Forestry and fishing 215 178 4.0 2.5 
Mining and quarrying 1l 23 2 os 
Manufacturing 1, 381 2,215 25.6 30.5 
Construction and public utilities 204 372 3.8 3.1 
Commerce 1,126 1, 382 20.9 19.0 
Transportation, storage, and 

communication 311 508 5.8 7.0 
Services 1, 311 2, 346 24.3 32. 3 
Industry unknown 836 239 15.5 3:3 




















1 See footnote 1, table 1. Civilian labor 
force data for 1951 and 1961 are not entirely 
comparable largely because of (a) the fuller 
enumeration of unpaid family workers in 1961 
and (b) the inclusion of 793, 234 persons aged 
10 and 11 in the 1961 census and the exclu- 
sion of all persons of those ages in the 1951 
census. 

2 In the Pakistani censuses, class of 
worker information was obtained directly for 
persons in the nonagricultural labor force, 
but was not obtained directly for cultivators 
and was not published for "other agricul- 
turists.'' The Pakistani censuses showed for 
1951 and 1961, respectively, 16,508,000 and 
21,795,000 cultivators and 394,000 and 
646,000 other agriculturists. 

For the 1951 census, cultivators have been 
placed (in the International Labour Office 
Yearbooks cited below) in two classes only— 


the self-employed if they owned or rented the 


land, and wage and salary workers if land- 
less. Unpaid family workers were separately 
classified in the 1961 census; hence, unpaid 
family workers are also shown for cultivators 
in 1961. Other agriculturists, such as herds- 
men and dairy farmers, have been classified 
as "unknown" for both censuses. 


3 Preliminary. 


* 1951 and 1961 figures on unpaid family 
workers are not comparable because (a) un- 
paid family workers were more fully enu- 
merated in 1961, and (b) agricultural unpaid 
family workers were not separately identi- 
fied in 1951. (See explanatory note and foot- 
note 2.) 

5 Includes agricultural workers other than 
cultivators and, in addition, in 1961, unem- 
ployed persons with no previous work 
experience. 

Includes persons whose industry is 
unknown. 

7 In 1961, represents unemployed persons 
with no previous work experience. In 1951, 
such persons were classified according to 
the work they were seeking. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of in- 
dividual items may not equal totals. 


Source: Census of Pakistan, 1951, Vol. I, 
and Census of Pakistan, Population, 1961, 
Vol. I (Karachi, Office of the Census Com- 
missioner, 1955 and 1964), and Yearbook of 
Labour Statistics, 1963 and 1964 (Geneva, 
International Labour Office). 
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Table 4. Pakistan. Civilian Labor Force 10 Years of Age and Over, 
by Occupational Group, Sex, and Class of Worker, 1961! 


(In thousands) 





Sex Class of worker? 





Wage 
and 
salary 
workers 


Unpaid 
family 
workers 


Occupational group Self- 
Female jemployed 
workers 





All occupational groups -..- 3,762 | 15,858 6,101 | 7,383 





Professional, technical, and 
related workers 305 
Administrative, executive, and 
managerial workers 30 
Clerical workers 529 
Sales workers 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, 
loggers, and related workers -- 
Miners, quarrymen, constuc- 
tion workers, and related 
workers 
Workers in transport and com- 
munication occupations 
Craftsmen, production-process 
workers, and laborers not 
elsewhere classified -......... ies 
Service, sport, and recreation 
workers 
Workers not classifiable 
by occupation 

















87 #218 





























Source: Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 


2 See footnote 2, table 3. 1964 (Geneva, International Labour Office), 


3 Less than 500. pp. 84-85. 
* Unemployed persons with no previous 
work experience. 





1 Preliminary data. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of indi- 
vidual items may not equal totals. 





























Table 5. Pakistan. Estimates of National Income per Capita in Current 
and Constant Rupees,! Fiscal Years 1960-64 


























Current rupees 1959-60 rupees 
Year ending 
in June Index Index 
Rupees | (1959-60: 100) | R¥Pe*® | (1959-60 = 100) 
1960 297 100.0 297 100. 0 
1961 318 107.1 302 101.7 
1962 324 109.1 312 105.1 
1963 334 112.5 314 105.7 
1964 (?) (7) 3329 110.8 

















1 rupee = US$0. 21. 
Not available. 
3 Provisional. 


Note: Per capita income is derived from 
the revised net national product of Pakistan 





at current factor cost and from net national 
product of Pakistan at constant factor cost of 
1959-60, 


Source: Statistical Bulletin (Karachi, Central 
Statistical Office), January 1965, pp. 112-113. 





Table 6. Pakistan. Average Rates! of Daily Wages of Workers in. 


Selected East Pakistan Cities, 


by Industry, September 1963 














(In rupees”) 
Dacca Rajshahi Khulna Chittagong 
Industry 
i Un- , Un- 3 Un- ‘ Un- 

Skilled | sisted | Skilled) syintea| Skilled) suited | Skilled) syintea 

Agriculture ? -...-.....- 3.50 2.59 3.00 2.50 3.25 2.25 3.42 2.83 
Fisheries * -.-.-.-..--.. 4.00 2.69 4.25 3.75 3.13 2.13 4.33 3. 08 
Industry <....-........ 4.54 2.65 3.27 1.96 4.78 2. 36 4.25 2.45 
Cotton textile -.... 5.15 2.67 -- -- 4.75 2.37 4.81 2.25 
Jute textile -....... 4.25 2.50 -- -- 5.00 2.44 4.00 2.50 

| 2 os » ag 2 4.00 2. 87 3.75 2.25 5.00 2.50 2.94 2.31 
Engineering ------- 5.00 2.92 2.19 1,12 5.00 2.50 5.45 2.94 
Vegetable oil -.--.. 4.31 2.31 3. 88 2.50 4.13 2.00 4.06 2.25 





























1 Includes dearness (cost-of-living) 
allowance. 

1 rupee = US$0. 21. 

3 Skilled agriculture workers are those who 
can perform a greater volume of work speed- 
ily and properly without any direction. 

Skilled fishery workers are those who are 
familiar with the art of catching, preserving, 


grading, and curing, as well as the breeding 
and rearing of fish; unskilled fishery workers 
are the helpers of the skilled workers and 
the dealers in fish. 


Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (East 
Pakistan Bureau of Statistics), Decem- 
ber 1953, p. 64. 
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Table 7. Pakistan. Cost-of-Living Index for Industrial Workers by Expenditure 
Group, Selected Cities, 1959-60 to November 1964 


(April 1948-March 1949 = 100) 





Bedding, 
Year and month All Food ~~ and clothing, 
ight and 


groups 
footwear 


Karachi (West Pakistan) 


Miscellaneous 











136. 
143, 
143, 
145. 
149. 


1959-60 (July-June) -—----------------- 
1960-61 (July-June) -—-------------- _ 
1961-62 (July -June) ------------------- 
1962-63 (July -June) cnnneesesereearan ail 
1963-64 (July-June) —--------------- s 
1964-65: 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


148. 
150. 
152. 
152, 
166. 














orhow woowo 








Lahore (West Pakistan) 





107.3 
107.8 
105.9 
106.0 
104.0 





1959-60 (July-June)}- 
1960-61 (July-June) ------------------- 
1961-62 (July-June) ----------------- a 
1962-63 (July-June) ----------------- id 
1963-64 (July-June) ----------------- ee 
1964.65: 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


102.8 
103, 3 
108. 3 
106.9 
107.9 














se. . & é: ee ao 
ROW UD CODON 








Sialkot (West Pakistan) 





1959-60 (July-June) ----------------- - i 118.4 113. 
1960-61 (July-June) ------------------—- ‘ 119.4 115. 
1961-62 (July-June) ----------------- _ : 119.2 130. 
1962-63 (July-June) -------------—---- ; 116.6 128. 
1963-64 (July-June) --------------- — .¢ 119.3 127. 


1964-65: 
July s 120.0 129. 


120.3 125. 
120.3 125. 
120.3 153. 
120.3 125. 


ROK WwW 








August 
September 
October 
November 








OoOonaw 








Narayanganj (East Pakistan) 





110. 144, 
125. 149. 
134, 186. 
135, 201. 
129. 192, 


122. 185, 
123. 190. 
123. 187. 
1123, 187. 
1127. 187. 


1959-60 (July-June) ----------------- -- 119.2 162. 
1960-61 (July-June) ---------------- --- 118.6 164, 
1961-62 (July-June) —--—--—-— 1 122.6 156. 
1962-63 (July-June) ~-------——-—--—- 126.5 161. 
1963-64 (July-June) -------------—-- - 127.0 177. 


1964.65: 
July 133.0 177. 


August ° 138.0 177. 
September 139.6 173. 
October 143.7 167. 
November 142.7 167. 














oonhr oO Soonw 


wowwd pA wo IO OO 























1 Provisional. Source: Pakistan Statistical Yearbook, 1963, 
pp. 308-309, and Statistical Bulletin, January 1965, 
Note: The indexes measure the change in cost-of- pp. 235-236 (Karachi, Central Statistical Office). 
living within each city; they do not indicate or meas- 
ure the difference in levels of cost-of-living be- 
tween cities. 
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Table 8. Pakistan. 


ployees (Clerical) in Karachi, by Expenditure 
Group, 1959-November 1964 


Consumer Price Index for Goverment and Commercial 









































4 (1956 = 100 e 
ak All Clothing Housing and 
Date ile Food and household {| Miscellaneous 
group footwear _ operation 
Group weights ---—----| 100.0 46.6 12.2 13.0 28.2 
1959! 106.2 113.7 106.6 97.5 97.7 
1960! 114.8 125.1 126.7 101.5 98.9 
1961?! 116.4 131.3 122.4 101.4 96.0 
1962! 117.7 130.6 121.3 101.5 96.9 
1963? 118.6 134.4 121.0 101.9 99.1 
1964: 
January -—----—-—-—-|_ 119.3 133.8 122.6 103.7 101.2 
February —-—-| 121.0 137.4 123.4 102.5 101.2 
March ———-} 120.3 137.0 122.3 100.8 100.7 
April —-—-—--—--~-—--—-| 121.1 139.1 122.6 101.0 100. 0 
May 121.7 140.1 122.5 103.1 99.4 
June 122.3 141.4 122.3 101.7 100.2 
July 123.8 143.4 123.2 102. 4 101.4 
August----———-——-| 124.6 144.9 123.2 102.8 101.5 
September 126.1 147.8 123.7 103.3 101.6 
October——~—--—-----} 125.8 147.5 123.2 103.2 101.3 
November —----——-| 125.1 144.9 124.3 106.4 101.1 























Annual weighted average. 


Source: Statistical Bulletin (Karachi, Central 





Statisticai Office), January 1965, p. 237. 


Table 9. Pakistan. Percent Distribution of Monthly Expenditures 
by Worker Families, by Employment Sector and 
Consumption Group, Selected Cities, 1955-56! 





Total 


Food 


Apparel, 
textile, 


and 
footwear 


Housing 
and 
household 
operations 


Miscella- 
neous 





West Pakistan 





Industrial 








Hyderabad 





Karachi 
Lahore 





Lyallpur 





Mardan 





Multan 








Peshawar 
Quetta 





Rawalpindi 





Sialkot 





Sukkur 





East Pakistan 





Chandpur 





Chittagong 





Dacca 








Dinajpur 
Khulna 





Kushtia-Darsana 





Narayanganj 








Saidpur 





Syhlet 


Karachi 


_ 
heKOOTDWNO =) 


~ 


eee 
On@ONUDWDOO DH 


— — 














Lahore 
Peshawar 





Chittagong 





Karachi 











Lahore 





Peshawar 








Chittagong 








47 
56 
65 
56 














1 Based on the National Family Expendi- 
ture Survey, 1955-56. 





Source: Pakistan Statistical Yearbook 
1963 (Karachi, Central Statistical Office), 


p. 392. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of indi- 
vidual items may not equal totals. 








